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eet 
ECONOMIC EQUALITY. 


The exercise of irresponsible power, by whatever means, is 
tyranny, and should not be tolerated. The power which men 
irresponsibly exercise for their private ends, over individuals and 
communities, through superior wealth, is essentially tyrannous, and 
as inconsistent with democratic principle and as offensive to self- 
respecting men as any form of political tyranny that was ever 
endured. As political equality is the remedy for political tyranny, 
so is economic equality the only way of putting an end to the 
economic tyranny exercised by the few over the many through 
superiority of wealth. The industrial system of a nation, like its 
political system, should be a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people. Until economic equality shall give a basis 
to political equality, the latter is but a sham. 


The readers of The New Nation can be trusted to find out 
what 1s good in the paper, but we wish to call especial 
attention to the series of articles on the extortions of pri- 
vate life insurance and the comparative cheapness, and 
safety of state insurance, by Mr. Gorham D. Williams. 
The two first articles of the series, printed in the last num- 
ber and this, are chiefly a critique upon the methods of the 


private companies. Next week’s closing article will espec- 
ially develope the contrasting advantages of state life in- 
surance with illustrations from actual experience. All the 
facts and figures given are taken from official sources by an 
expert upon the subject, and should be studied by all desir- 
ous of posting themselves on the arguments for state 
insurance at cost, which is going to be one of the livest and 
biggest reform issues in the near future. 


A Missionary Fund. 
We are receiving more requests for packages of New 
Nations free for distribution than at any time since the 


paper started. We would suggest to friends on the 


outlook for methods of spreadingthe knowledge of national- 
ism that here is the most direct way we know of to reach 


communities ripe for reform. We are unable to stand the 


expense of these extra copies, the call the past week aggre- 
gating some 4000, but we will gladly appropriate to this 
purpose sums forwarded to us by persons who wish to see 
the usefulness of The New Nation extended. 


Some Talk About Judge Brewer’s Address. 


The most noteworthy, certainly from our point of view, 
of the Fourth of July orations of the last week, was that by 
Judge Brewer, Associate Justice of the United States 
supreme court, delivered as the leading address at the 
Bowen celebration at Woodstock, Conn., a notable annual 
event at which somebody usually says something worth 
commenting on. 

The subject of Judge Brewer’s address was the great im- 
pending conflict in this country between, as he put it, the 
socialistic movement and individual liberty. 

Now to begin with there is no such conflict, except in the 
minds of people who, like Judge Brewer, do not understand 
what the socialistic movement, especially the nationalistic 
movement, is aiming at. If there were any such conflict 
The New Nation would be on the side of individual liberty 
once and,always, for that is the first of human blessings 
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and the condition of all others. The strongest indictment 
against the present system of irresponsible government by 
private capitalism and the dependence. of the poor on the 
rich, employee on employer, is that it destroys individual 
liberty, and the strongest argument for nationalism is that 
by substituting a democratic government of industry, and 
equalizing economic conditions, it will be possible to estab- 
lish a larger incividual liberty than has ever been known. 

While the fundamental conception of Judge Brewer’s 
argument, namely, that the socialistic movement threatens 
individual liberty, is diametrically. opposed to the truth, and 
his conclusions so far as based on that are therefore value- 
less, his address nevertheless is highly significant in its 
recognition of the stupendous development of national- 
istic sentiment in this country within a few years and the 
imminence of a great crisis between the forces it represents 
and the defenders of the present order of things. Among 
other things the judge said: 


History repeats itself. Kansas introduced the great civil war. 
Central between the waters that circle the nation, on its plains for 
the first time met in conflict the forces of two civilizations. _Do I 
err in forecasting the future when I affirm that on the plains of the 
same great central state the conflict between the domination of the 
organization and the liberty of each individual will be pre- 
cipitated? It may not be a war of blood, though Kansas men will 
shoot if need be, but it will be a fight to the finish. Elsewhere in 
the nation the cry for socialism comes largely from the dissipated, 
the lazy, the dishonest. There it comes from the conservative 
class, tne farmers —themselves honest toilers, actuatéd not by 
selfish purposes, but by profound conviction, erroneous though it 
may be, that wealth is the creature of law, and that regulating all 
human actions by law will work such a change as to make wealth 
the equal inheritance of all, instead of the recompense of superior 
toil ahd brain. I know that the great body of these people are 
moved only by a conviction of the injustice of the present laws and 
social conditions, and are striving to compel a more equal distribu- 
tion of the good things of earth. With sympathy for the purpose 
which actuates them, I am convinced that their ignoring of the 
lessons of history is a step toward socialism and the destruction of 
the liberty that the toil of centuries has achieved. The conflict 
there, as in 1855 to 1860, is not one of greed with greed, but of con- 
viction with conviction, and between the two great parties of that 
state will be fought the Lexington, if not the Yorktown, of the 
struggle impending before this country and the world — that between 
the liberty of each individual and the socialistic domination of the 
mass. Of the result of that struggle I have no doubt. 


Neither have we, your honor. Unquestionably, if the 
American people were to enter on this struggle with the 


very confused notion of its merits which underlies this" 


address, there would be much doubt of the result, but at the 
rate popular education in nationalism is going on, we may 
hope before the issue is joined that the masses will under- 
stand its nature much more clearly than the honorable jus- 
tice appears to. 

The question to be settled is, how the econoniic govern- 
ment of this country, its system of production and distribu- 
tion, 1s to be carried on, whether by individual initiative as 
now, or by popular government, the voice of the community, 
as nationalists propose. Judge Brewer assumes that the 
present system of private initiative meaus individual liberty. 
Does it? On the contrary,it means that a few thousand 
great capitalists, and perhaps a hundred thousand -lesser 
ones run the country, with no more liberty, at best, for the 
remaining 65 millions than that of choosing their bosses and 
putting up with whatever terms they are offered unless they 
wish to starve to death. The odd thing about it is that the 
judge knows this perfectly well, for in a preceding para- 
graph of this same address, he very eloquently describes the 
peril to which the country is exposed from the practical 


| 


monopolization of business by great capitalist groups. It 
is queer that so intelligent a man should not have put this 
and that together and recognized that far from proposing 
an invasion of individual liberty, the socialistic idea owes 
all its wonderful popularity to the fact that the people see 
in it the only escape from the yoke of irresponsible private 
persons. 

The judge speaks of “the socialistic domination of the 
mass.” Is there any difference between “the domination 
of the mass” and democracy ? If there is it has escaped the 
dictionary-makers. Does or does not Judge Brewer believe 
in democratic government? If he does not, as might be 
inferred from the expression quoted, is he a fit person to 
assist in the interpretation of the constitution of a govern- 
ment professing to be “of the people, for the people, by the 
people?” ‘The country is indeed in danger if the justices 
of the supreme court of the United States permit them- 
selves to speak contemptuously of “the domination of the 
mass.” Is not that just the sort of domination all Americans 
are bound to stand for and if need be to fight for? The 
men of Kansas are not the only ones who will not hesitate 
to “shoot if need be,” when that principle is interfered 
with. 

Let us once again clearly state this matter. The present 
business system of so-called private initiative, which Judge 
Brewer confounds with individual liberty, means the con- 
trol and management of all the wealth-producing machinery 
of the country and the labor of its people, by capitalists 
who form an infintesimal fraction of the nation and who 
exercise their lordship solely for their private and per- 
sonal advautage without any reference whatever to the 
general welfare. This system meets the strict definition of 
a tyranny. It corresponds historically very closely to 
the feudal system of the middle ages in Europe, when the 
country and its people were similarly lorded over and ex- 
ploited by the chiefs and barons. In course of time the 
kings of the various European countries, took to themselves 
the power of the barons and ran the whole business and, so 
far as it went, the change was a vast gain to the people. So 
now the people, whose sovereignty has succeeded to that of 
the kings, are about to take away the power of the irrespon- 
sible rulers called capitalists and administer the economic 
government of the country, as they already nominally 
administer the political government, by the equal voice of 
all in the equal interest of all. This proposition is surely 
so clear, so timely and-so righteous that if nationalists will 
half do their duty in preaching and pushing the gospel, we 
may hope in ten years more to secure a unanimous vote for 
it, with everybody, including Judge Brewer, on our side. 
The only way our opponents can get the people by the ears 
on so plain an issue between wrong and right, between non- 
sense and common sense will be by forcing the fighting in 
order to cut short the debate. We do not believe they will 
succeed even in this. There will be only a struggle of ideas 
and the only ideas on the other side are misapprehensions. 


A Doubtful Experiment in State Management. 


July 1 the state of South Carolina undertook the exclu- 
sive operation of the liquor traffic within its boundaries, 
forbidding under drastic penalties all private persons or cor- 
porations henceforth from having any part in the sale or 
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distribution of intoxicating liquors within the state. As is 
well known The New Nation is very much engaged in urg- 
ing state operation of the liquor traffic, but the experiment 
in South Carolina is undertaken under conditions calculated 
we fear, to bring discredit upon the idea of public manage- 
ment. There are many respects in which the South Caro- 
lina system is extremely ill-advised, but the worst feature 
of it is the fact that it is undertaken apparently altogether 
or nearly altogether as a money-making device to replenish 
the state treasury. To this end a profit of 100 per cent is 
to be charged by the state on all liquors furnished to the 


local dispensaries and these in turn are to charge a profit of- 
50 per cent more. This is wrong, wholly wrong, The stave: 


should go into no business for the purpose of making a 
profit out of its own citizens, and least of all into this busi- 
ness. What we advocate is exclusive state management of 
the liquor traffic at cost, thereby abolishing the element of 
a profit as a motive for the stimulation of consumption 
beyond actual demand. We shall regard the South Caro- 
lina experiment with interest, but so long as the objection- 
able feature referred to is retained, with very little hopeful- 
ness. 

In addition to the effect of the high cost of liquor under 
this system to encourage illegal selling, it is further bur- 
dened with a multitude of oppressive and vexatious restric- 
tions and conditions which without really tending to 
diminish consumption will exasperate the people and make 
them the ready allies of the illegal dealer. 


The Municipal Ownership Issue. 


The New York Evening Post prints an extraordinary 
editorial under the heading “ The Other Side of Municipal 
Ownership,” which opens with this passage : 


No part of the program of the Bellamyites has been urged with 
greater vigor than the municipal ownership of gas-works @nd 
electric-lighting plants, and no part of it has won more assent or 
tolerance from those who are not yet willing to go the whole col- 
lectivist figure. Especial prominence was given the matter in 
Massachusetts a year ago, when an effort was made to pass a bill 
empowering cities and towns to go into the business in a wholesale 
way, and it seemed at one time as if the bill might have become law 
had not the supreme court given an opinion that it wduld be uncon- 
stitutional. 


Permit us to check the Post in its career of inaccuracy 
in this matter. The Massachusetts supreme court has not 
only not declared a municipal lighting bill unconstitutional, 
but in the Danvers decision expressly said that the Legis- 
lature has the power to authorize cities and towns to 
engage in the lighting business. After this decision a 
systematic agitation was started by the nationalists of the 
state, and after a stiff fight against the corporations, the 
municipal lighting act of 1891 was passed. The Legisla- 
ture would not for a moment have entertained such a bill 
if the state supreme court had declared such legislation un- 
constitutional. : 

Under this act three towns, Peabody, Danvers and Brain- 
tree have established public lighting plants, and about 15 
other towns of the state have voted to do the same thing. 
In Massachusetts the battle of public ownership of gas or 
electric lighting has been fought and won. The rest is a 
matter of detail. In over 50 towns the municipal lighting 
plant issue is a live question, and hard-headed Yankees 
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may be trusted to investigate the figures thoroughly upon 
business principles before trying municipal ownership. 
Our contemporary proceeds to say in its editorial : 


A pamphlet has just been published by M. J. Francisco of Rut- 
land, Vt., in which these statistics are subjected to a thorough sift- 
ing, and in which returns are presented from all the towns and 
municipalities in the United States that have gone into the business 
of supplying gas or electric lighting. The result is to discredit 
seriously the facts and figures put forward by the nationalists, and 
to reinforce, from actual experience, the conviction, which is for- 
tunately widespread, that the conditions of town and city govern- 
ment in this country are not such as to invite this extension of 
public functions. One of the most deadly tables is that in 
which the cost of public lighting under municipal ownership in 29 
towns in different states is compared with the cost in 29 other ad- 
jacent towns, where the private-contract system is in force, with 
the result of showing that in nearly every case the cost is lower 
under the latter conditions, 


We have not seen this latest pamphlet of Mr. Francisco. 
An earlier pamphlet of the Vermont gentleman was used 
against the nationalists at the Massachusetts state house. 
Indeed, Mr. Francisco appeared in person before the legis- 
lative committee having the municipal lighting bill in 
charge and was rigidly cross-examined by the nationalist 
A sufficient commentary upon the nature 
of that cross-examination is the fact that the Legislature 
promptly passed the bill in the face of the Francisco statis- 
tics. In other words, the figures of Francisco did not stand 
investigation. 

The Post speaks of some “deadly tables” in Fran- 
cisco’s new pamphlet in which 29 public plants are com- 
pared with 29 private plants to the alleged advantage of 
the latter in point of cost of lighting. We are certainly 
curious to know what towns they can be. We almost fear 
our New York contemporary has made another mistake 
like the extraordinary one at the opening of its editorial. 
There are about 130 towns and cities in the United States 
owning and operating electric light plants, and we know of 
but one instance where local sentiment is not decidedly in 
favor of public ownership. We would suggest to the 
Post if it is really bent upon learning the exact facts 
about public lighting, to prepare a statistical table of muni- 
cipalities that have tried both private and public lighting. 
We will start the list ourselves so as to give our contem- 


porary as little trouble as possible. 
Price per 


No. Are light light under 
Name of Town. are Candle Cost of cost city per priv. man- 

lights. p’w’r. plant. yeareach. agement. 
Bay City, Mich. 150 2000 $30,000 $46 $100 
Bloomington, Hl. . 220 2000 70,000 50 ila 
Lewiston, Me, . 100 2000 ~=16,000 45 109 
Painesville, O. . . 70 2000 12,000 43.60 72 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 141 2000 70,000 22.50 71.42 


Our New York critic can easily proceed with the tabu- 
lation as indicated above. Some towns, it appears, reduce 
the cost of lighting to the consumer over 50 per cent. We 
have in Braintree, Mass.,a very good example of the ad- 
vantages of a public plant. The plant cost $30,161 includ- 
ing insurance; total number of are lamps or their equi- 
valent in incandescent lamps, 97; total operating expenses 
for three and a half months, Oct. 15, 1892 to Feb. 1, 1893, 
$1002.82. This would be $35.45 per lamp per year. If 
we allow for depreciation, interest on plant, etc., the total 
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cost will be $52.98. The lamps are 1200 candle power arc | the civil service reform question, than which no work 


lights and are run on a moonlight schedule until 12.15. 
The town has voted to extend the lighting to private dwell- 
ings, and experts say that after this is done there is a fair 
prospect of running the cost per lamp per year down to $50. 
The average cost under private ownership, in 25 other 
cities and towns in Massachusetts for the same sized are 
lamps run on the same time schedule, as given in the last 
report of the gas commissioners, is $78.56. The saving in 
favor of Braintree on that basis is $2,481.26 a year. 

Our critic from New York, we fear, has been led into 
an awkward position through too blind a following of 
a theory of so-called individualism. Is it too much to hope 
that it will now square its philosophy, as it must its arith- 
metic, with the verdict of experience and the dictates of 
common sense ? 


A Case That Should Interest Nationalists. 


A suit of much interest to nationalists is that begun by 
United States Marshal Nininger for the northern district of 
Alabama, to get the opinion of the federal courts as to 
whether the president has any right to remove him from 
office before the expiration of his term. He was appointed 
marshal March 20, 1890, for four years and his term runs 
for another year. Mr. Cleveland has arbitrarily removed 
him, and he wants to know by what constitutional or legal 
right he has undertaken to do this. Federal appointees 
have been so much in the habit of holding out their necks 
as a matter of course to the official ax, that Marshal Ninin- 
ger’s kick seems almost as unreasonable as if an eel should 
refuse to be skinned, but come to look at the merits of the 
case, there is a good deal to be said on the marshal’s side. 

It is already admitted by the counsel of the new appointee 
in Nininger’s place, between whom and Nininger the suit 
is pending, that there is no constitutional warrant for the 
removal by the president alone of any officer whose appoint- 
ment is made as the marshal’s was, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, fora fixed term of years. Neither 
does any statute construing the constitution, give the presi- 
dent this right. 
which has been hitherto acquiesced in without resistance, 
but which does not seem to have a vestige of constitution or 
law to back it up. 

The president has the power conferred on him, during a 
recess of the Senate to fill temporarily, offices requiring 
senatorial consent, but such appointments hold only till the 
Senate meets and acts on them, and no power is anywhere 
vested in the president to remove such officials nor any 
other officials appointed for a fixed term. Neither is this 
right carried by any sort of implication, for under the 
theory of our governments, both national and_state, the 
right to appoint does not imply the right to remove, but 
is distinctly separated from it, aud even if it did, the right 
of removal would have to be, in a case like Nininger’s, with 
consent of the Senate, which was a party to the appointment. 

There does not appear to be any reason why any pos® 
master or other official in the United States appointed for a 
fixed term, whether with or withont the Senate’s co-opera- 
tion, should not legally resist removal just as Nininger has 
done, and we hope that every oue of them will do so. 

Perhaps this development is going to aid the solution of 


It seems to depend whoily on a custom. 


is more vitally necessary to the progress of nationalism. 

The state of facts on this subject seems to indicate an 
oversight of the law which it will require new and construc- 
tive legislation to remedy. On the one hand, it is quite 
right that the president should not have power to remove 
arbitrarily and without cause an official exercising non- 
confidential and merely ministeria: functions. Such an 
official ought to be as secure, if he behaves himself, for the 
term of his appointment, as the president for his term. On 
the other hand, for the safety of the public service, the 
president should have the power at discretion of suspending 
any such official for cause, such suspension to last till the 
charges have come before a tribunal created for their 
prompt adjudication. 

This apparent discovery in Nininger’s case that the spoils 
system, so far as removal goes, is as lawless as it is immoral, 
ought to be taken advantage of by reformers of all shades 
to push a demand for getting rid once for all of the patron- 
age abuse and putting the civil service on a basis as sound as 
that long since established in Great Britain. 

Meanwhile, let every marshal, postmaster and tide waiter 
in the national service kick, as Marshal Nininger has, against 
removal. They can in no way so well serve their country. 


ADVANCES TO NEW FIELDS. 


Henry R. Legate who has been connected with The 
New Nation from the start, has joined the staff of the 
Boston Evening Traveller. A host of friends will follow 
his course in this new field of labor with interest. We 
understand that Mr. Legate will edit in the Traveller a 
department of reform and people’s party news. He will 
continue to represent the nationalists in their work of se- 
curing legislation at the state house, and will remain on the 
stump for the people’s party in this state. He is chair- 
man of the state central committee of the people’s party, 
and has taken a prominent part in spreading popu'ist 
doctrines in this state. Mr. Legate has made an enviable 
name for himself at the state house by the admirable 
manner in which he has conducted the fight for municipal 
lighting and other measures proposed by nationalists. His 
latest triumph was the passage of the joint resolution 
favoring a government telegraph and telephone service, 
which went to the governor after a stubborn contest in the 
committees. 


The government weather bureau sends out a dispatch 
stating that about 170 people have been killed and about a 
million and a half dollars worth of property destroyed by 
cyclones this year. It advises the western people to pro- 
vide cellars for refuge in case of tornadoes. The weather 
bureau gave the people of Iowa 24 hours notice of the 
cyclone last week. If the telegraph and telephone were in 
the hands of the government, all calamities and disasters 
might at little expense be gathered and reported day by 
day to the press, and thus reduce the expense of news- 
gathering and increase the reliability of the service at one 
stroke. 


We earnestly request our subscribers to look on their 
address label and to renew without delay if they wish to 
continue the paper. 
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THE EXTORTIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


[By Gorham D, Williams of Boston for The New Nation.] 
IT. 


When I stopped last week, I had discussed the changes 
which have taken place in the expenditures of the Massa- 
chusetts, the Connecticut and the New Jersey companies, 
comparing them for a date about 20 years ago and for 1892. 
Doing the same for the New York and the Vermont com- 
panies, we find that in the New York company the per- 
centages have changed from 22 per cent for salaries, 3 per 
cent for advertising and 29 per cent for agents, to 8 per 
cent for salaries, 2 per cent for advertising and 60: per cent 
for agents. In addition to these sums, there is given in 
its last return an item of “incidentals ” amounting to 15 
per cent of its expenses and to the sum of nearly $1,100,- 
000. This seems a strikingly large sum both proportionally 
and absolutely to be accounted for under the head of in- 
cidentals. With the exception of the commissions paid to 
agents, it is the largest item in its expenditures, and it is 
larger than any other two. The increase in cost of in- 
surance in this company has been $5.10 per $1000, as 
between the year when Benedick insured and 1892, while 
as between that year and 1889 it was $7.20. The per- 
centage expended for agencies in 1892 as against the 
former year is greater by 31 per cent. It is evident that 
this company has been in the race for new business, and 
that the interests of its old policy hoiders have been ig- 
nored. From 1870 to 1885 inclusive, for sixteen years, the 
expense of carrying $1000 insurance in” this company 
varied from $466 to $6.90; four years it was under $5; 
nine years it was between $5 and $6, and three years it 
was over $6. From 1874 to 1884, 11 years, it had exceeded 
$5.80 but once, and then, in 1881, it was $6.20. In March, 
1885 the long time president of the company died, and the 
management changed. The cost of carrying an insurance 
of $1000 increased in 1885 over the year before $1.10; the 
next year there was a fuither increase of $1.20; the next 
a further increase of 80 cents; the next of $2; the next of 
$1.40, making in less than five years an increase of $6.50. 
“The meaning of this in round numbers is that the change 
in the management of this company cost the policy holders 
in 1889 more than three million dollars. But of what 
account is such a sum as this if it is only 7 to 8 per cent of 
one year’s income ? 

Nevertheless there were remonstrances and warnings in 
the press, and the situation is so far improved that, if the 
cost of insurance in this company was normal from 1874 
to 1884, it is now costing the policy holders only a little 
more than $2,750,000 a year more than it ought. 

In the contest for business the little Vermont company 
has gone on not quite with equal steps, but it has dis- 
tinguished itself. The percentages for salaries, advertis- 
ing and agencies formerly were 20, 4 and 60; last year 
they were 5, 2 and 69. The officers up country are getting 
less in proportion, the enterprising agent is getting more. 
The policy holder is doing his share by paying $4.10 more 
per $1000 for his insurance annually, and one year he paid 
$5.40 more. 

Bringing these results together in brief, we see two 
companies, those of Connecticnt and New Jersey, resisting 
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or yielding reluctantly to the tendency to extravagant ex- 
penditure, and yet having increased the cost of insurance, 
the one 80 cents and the other $1.40 per $1000 annually 
and three others pursuing the opposite course and increas- 
ing the cost, the Vermont company $4.10, the New York 
$5.10 and the Massachusetts $5.30. Of these the last 
seems to have fallen farthest from grace, but it started 
with the cost below the normal, and now makes the cost 
$9.80 where the New York company makes it $10.30. 
The New York company is undoubtedly by far the worst 
sinner, because its age, accumulated business and reputa- 
tion made its course the more unnecessary and wrong. 

This inevitable tendency to extravagant expenditure 
when sums of money in excess of what is necessary are in 
hand is thus distinctly shown in life insurance, and war- 
rants the assertion that present methods are not merely 
useless — they are dangerous. 

As a contrast to the expenditure for management by the 
New York company to which I have made so frequent allu- 
sions, the following comparison with some figures from the 
report of the auditor of the state of Massachusetts may be 
instructive. The annual income of the New York company 
is something over 40 million dollars. The salaries paid to 
its officers and employees is over $400,000. This is outside 
the sum paid for commissions to its agents, for fees for 
medical examinations, for taxes, agency expenses, advertis- 


-ing and that $1,100,000 for “incidentals” which I have 


previously alluded to, and it would seem to be fairly com- 
parable with the amount paid for salaries and expenses in 
the treasurer’s and auditor’s departments of the state of 
Massachusetts. There are certain things, such as the writ- 
ing of policies, which have to be done in the office of the 
company which are not done in the offices of the state and 
there is a greater amount of detail in proportion, but all 
this work can be and is done by persons employed at com- 
paratively small salaries, and it will not affect the standard 
of comparison to an appreciable extent. 

The gross expenditures of the company are not equal to 
its gross income, therefore we are fair when we take 80 mil- 
lion dollars as the aggregate amount of all its transactions 
on both sides. The revenue of Massachusetts for 1892 was 
$11,470,728 and the expenditures were $11,927,191, making 
on both sides $23,397,918. The total expense to the state 
of the treasurer’s and the auditor’s departments on this 
account was $34,409.89 or about $1500 for every million 
dollars handled, and this is inclusive of all the expenses of 
the offices including “ incidentals.” 

Beside the ordinary revenue and expenditures the treas- 
urer’s department is required by law to take charge of nu- 
merous sinking funds and funds belonging to a variety of 
organizations. The sums handled on this- account by the 
department in 1892 were for receipts $4,543,275 and for 
disbursements $8,707,945, or taking both sides $13,251,220. 

The additional cost of handling these sums was $1800 or 
less than $140 a million. 

In the state departments of Massachusetts then we see 
$36,649,138 received and expended at a total cost of $36,- 
209.89 or a little less than than a $1000 a million. At the 
same rate the salaries of the officers and employees of the 
New York company ought not to exceed $80,000. If, how- 
ever, we call the expense of handling their first 36 million 
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dollars the same as it is in the Massachusetts departments 
and of the other 44 million dollars at the rate of $150 a 
million, the salaries named ought not to exceed $42,600. 
They are, however, over $400,000, enough over it to be about 
ten times $42,600. 

The salaries of the treasurer and the auditor of the state 
of Massachusetts are respectively $5000 and $3500 a year 
and there has never been a time when men of ability have 
not been found willing and desirous to hold these offices. 
The salaries paid to the president and other officers of the 
life insurance companies are not published, but we may 
make a guess at what they are in the large New York com- 
panies when it appears that the directors of one of them 
recently undertook to pension the president of one of them, 
retiring by request, at $37,500 a year. 

The location of the management of the accumulations of 
the life insurance companies under consideration as making 
returns in Massachusetts demands mention and comment. 
Massachusetts companies control $56,591,032; New York 
$520,117,414 ; Connecticut, $113,064,307 ; Wisconsin, $56, 
098,896; New Jersey, $51,386,072 ; Pennsylvania, $43,844,- 
850; Vermont, $8,762,431 and Maine, $5,863,278. ‘There 
are no life insurance companies of any consequence in the 
United States which do not have business in Massachusetts 
and make returns to its insurance department. From this 
it may be seen that the sums paid in premiums from all 
over the country and accumulated on the level premium 
plan cf insuring are controlled in 8 out of 44 states and sub- 
ject to regulation by the statutes of the states where the 
companies are located. More than one half these immense 
accumulations are controlled in the city of New York. The 
state of New York has seen fit to restrict the investment of 
any part of the funds of life insurance companies in red] 
estate mortgages to property situated in New York state or 
within 50 miles of the city of New York, so that a policy 
holder in a New York company, living in Boston for in- 
stance, if for any reason he should wish to borrow on the 
security of his real estate here, could not get a dollar from 
the company which might be holding even tens of thousands 
of dollars of his money for the purpose of paying him a 
debt ultimately sure to become due. 

Little comment seems to be needed in connection with 
the statements (all derived from official sources) which have 
been made. The evil tendency from the accumulation of 
great funds and revenues, virtually removed from the control 
of the contributors, can be discovered without the necessity 
of pointing them out. The economical management of the 
funds and revenues of a state appears in sharp contrast. 
The improper restrictions which may be placed by ones tate 
on the property of citizens of other states under present 
conditions also appears. All these things suggest that life 
insurance can be more economically and satisfactorily fur- 
nished direcly by the state than through the incorporation 
of companies and that if investment is to continue to be 
one of its features it could thus be placed more effectually 
in the control of the policy holders. 


A. W. of Huron, 8. D.:—I am very much pleased with 
your paper. We are agitatiug state control of liquor traffic, 
the initiative and referendum and an interstate railroad 
from the Gulf to the British line. The light is spreading 
and The New Nation is one of the great generators. 


THE FOLLY OF THE WORKERS WHO STRIKE 
AND FIGHT, INSTEAD OF VOTING, FOR 
THEMSELVES. 


We trust that as many of our readers as possible are 
following Mr. Howells’ “Traveller from Altruria,” now 
running in the Cosmopolitan Magazine. We extract the 
the following from one of the conversations in the July 
instalment of the story: 


The lawyer broke the awkward pause which followed: 
“JT have heard it asserted that there is no country in the 
world, where the separation of the classes is so absolute as 
in ours. In fact, I once heard a Russian revolutionist, 
who had lived in exile all over.Europe, say that he had 
never seen, anywhere, such a want of kindness between 
rich and poor, as he had observed in America. I doubted 
whether he was right. But he believed that, if it ever 
came to the industrial revolution with us, the fight would 
be more uncompromising than any such fight that the 
world had ever seen. There was no respect from low to 
high, he said, and no consideration from high to low, as 
there were in countries with traditions and old associations.” 

“ Well,” said the banker, “there may be something in 
that. Certainly, so far as the two forces have come into 
conflict here, there has been no disposition, on either side, 
to ‘make war with the water of roses.’ It’s astonishing, in 
fact, to see how ruthless the fellows who have just got up 
are towards the fellows who are still down. And the best 
of us have been up only a generation or two—and the 
fellows who are still down know it.” 

“And what do you think would be the outcome of such 
a conflict ?” I asked, with my soul divided between fear 
of it, and the perception of its excellence as material. My 
fancy vividly sketched the outline of a story which should 
forecast the strnggle and its event, somewhat on the plan 
of the Battle of Dorking. 

“We should beat,” said the banker, breaking his cigar- 
ash off with his little finger; and I instantly cast him, with 
his ironic calm, for the part of a great patrician leader, in 
my Fall of the Republic. Of course I disguised him some- 
what, and travestied his worldly bonhomie with the bluff 
sang-froid of the soldier; these things are easily done. 

“What makes you think we should beat?” asked the 
manufacturer, not anxiously, but with a certain curiosity. 

“Well, all the good jingo reasons: we have got the 
materials for beating. Those fellows throw away their 
strength whenever they begin to fight, and they’ve been so 
badly generaled, up to the present time, that they have 
wanted to fight at the outset of every quarrel. They have 
been beaten in every quarrel, but still they always want to 
begin by fighting. That is all right. When they have 
learned enough to begin by voting, then we shall have to 
look out. But if they keep on fighting, and always putting 
themselves in the wrong and getting the worst of it, per- 
haps we can fix the voting so that we needn’t be any more 
afraid of that than we are of the fighting. It’s astonishing 
how shortsighted and illogical they are. They have no 
conception of any cure for their grievances, except more 
wages and fewer hours,” 

“But,” I asked, “do you really think they have any just 
grievances ? ” 

“Of course not, as a business man,” said the banker. 
“Tf L were a workingman, I should probably think differ- 
ently. But we will suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that their day is too long and their pay is too short. How 
do they go about it to better themselves? They strike. 
Well, a strike is a fight, and in a fight, now-a-days, it is 
always skill and money that win. The workingmen can’t 
stop till they have put themselves outside of the public 
sympathy which the newspapers say is so potent in their 
behalf; I never saw that it did them the least good. They 
begin by boycotting, and breaking the heads of the'men 
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who want to work. They destroy property, and they in- 
terfere with business — the two absolutely sacred things in 
the American religion. Then we call out the militia and 
shoot a few of them, and their leaders declare the strike 
off. It is perfectly simple.” 

“But will it be quite as simple,” I asked, reluctant in 
behalf of my projected romance, to have thé matter so 
soon disposed of, “will it be quite as simple if their 
leaders should ever persuade the workingmen to leave the 
militia, as they threaten to do, from time to time ?” 

“No, not quite as simple,” the banker admitted. “ Still, 
the fight would be always comparatively simple. In the 
first place, I doubt — though [ won’t be certain about it — 
whether there are a great many workingmen in the militia 
now. Irather fancy it is made up, for the most part, of 
clerks and small tradesmen, and book-keepers, and such 


employees of business as have time and money for it. I 


may be mistaken.” 

No one seemed able to say whether he was mistaken. or 
not; and, after waiting a moment, he proceeded : 

“1 feel pretty sure that is so in the city companies and 
regiments, at any rate, and that if every workingman left 
them, it would not seriously impair their effectiveness. 
But when the workingmen have left the militia, what have 
they done? They have eliminated the only thing that 
disqualities it for prompt and unsparing use against strikers. 
As long as they are in it, we might have our misgiviugs, 
but if they were once out of it, we should have none. And 
what would they gain? They would not be allowed to 
arm and organize as an inimical force. That was settled 
once for all in Chicago, in the International Groups. <A 
few squads of policemen would break them up. Oh, no! 
Their only hope for mischief is to remain in the militia 
and.weaken it by their disaffection in the event of a fight. 
But they have always managed so badly that I should not 
be surprised if they threw away this advantage, too. 
Why,” the banker exclaimed, with his good humored laugh, 
“how preposterous they are, when you come to look at it! 
They are in the majority, the immense majority, if you 
count the farmers, and they prefer to behave as if they 
were the hopeless minority. They say they want an eight- 
hour law, and every now and then they strike and try to 
fight it. Why don’t they vote it? They could make it 
the law in six months by such overwhelming numbers that 
no one would dare to evade or defy it. They can make 
any law they want, but they prefer to break such laws as 
we have. That ‘alienates public sympathy,’ the news- 
papers say, but the spectacle of their stupidity and help- 
less wilfulness is so lamentable that I could almost pity 
them. It they chose, it would take only a few years to 
transform our government into the likeness of anything 
they wanted. But they would rather vot have what they 
want, apparently, if they can only keep themselves from 
getting it, and they have to work hard to do that!” 

“JT suppose,” I said, “that they are misled by the un- 
American principles and methods of the socialists among 
them.” 

«“ Why, no,” returned the banker, “TI shouldn’t say that. 
As far as I understand it, the socialists are the only fellows 
among them who propose to vote their ideas into laws, and 
nothing can be more American that. I don’t believe that 
the socialists stir up the strikes, at least among our work- 
ingmen, although the newspapers convict them of it, gener- 
ally without trying them. ‘The socialists seem to accept 
the strikes as the inevitable outcome of the situation, and 
they make vse of them as proofs of the industrial discon- 
tent. But luckily for the status, our labor leaders are not 
socialists, for your socialist, whatever you may say against 
him, has thought himself into a socialist. He generally 
knows that until the workingmen stop fighting, ana get 
down to voting — until they consent to be the majority — 
there is no hope for them. Iam not talking of anarchists, 
mind you, but of socialists, whose philosophy is more law, not 
less, who look forward to an order that can’t be disturbed.” 
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CONCERNING NATIONALISM. 


THK POPULIST MOVEMENT AND RAILROAD 
WRECKING. 


The Philadelphia Ledger Makes a Break. The Demand for 
Demonetization of Gold. Note and Comment. 


The Philadelphia Ledger has become alarmed at the 
number of attempts to wreck and rob passenger trains in 
the United States. There have been 61 attempts to wreck 
trains and 21 attempts to rob them in the past six months. 
Massachusetts and Illinois lead the attempted wreckings, 
while Iowa, Indian territory and Oklahama lead in the 
attempted robbing of trains. 

The Ledger is not content to pass these statistics by 
without probing for causes. Why, it asks, are trains 
robbed in Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska? Listen to the 


Ledger’s answer: 


“ Disagreeable as the suggestion may be, it is to be found 
in the attitude of the populists toward railroad companies. 
Governors and legislators have been preaching for years 
that railroad. companies are the natural enemies of the 
farmers and that they ought to be despoiled by heavy taxa- 
tion and compulsory reduction of rates. It is quite natural 
that, just as Guiteau translated violent language into 
violent acts, train robbers should arise in states where the 
populists have been preaching their pernicious doctrines. 
a We have often seer a mob, called into being by 
men of fair reputation and good, or at least defensible, pur- 
pose, getting beyond control of the leaders and committing 
excesses which they deplore. So also politicians of the 
populist type, who seek to undermine the principles of 
government and to warp the laws to serve their selfish 
purposes, lose control of their followers and find them- 
selves incapable of putting restraints upon them. They 
propose to wreck a railroad according to law and rob its 
stockholders by statute; their fellows wreck the trains and 
rob the passengers by force of arms. So far as these 
statistics go, they are a significant warning against the 
preaching of such doctrines as tend to undermine the 
respect of the community for property rights and for the 
laws, found necessary in all civilized communities for the 
protection of those rights.” 


This hypothesis does the Ledger’s railroad editor great 
credit. As Massachusetts, Illinois and Iowa are the great- 
est offenders in assaulting passenger trains, and as popu- 
lists in these states are the alleged culprits, and as the 
populist vote is comparatively small in these states, the 
assumption is that populist train wreckers must migrate 
from Kansas, Colorado, the Dakotas and other common- 
wealths where a large portion of the community is im- 
pregnated with people’s party doctrines. This seems quite 
reasonable. 

The Ledger has hit upon a possible explanation of the 
way populists secure campaign funds. There have been 
21 attempts to rob passenger trains during the six months 
past. Assuming that the money secured averaged $5000, 
we have $105,000. The taking of money from passengers 
in order to spite a railroad is rather far-fetched. At the 
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same time, as the Ledger is free to admit, a mob never 
stops to consider the best way to accomplish its purpose. 
All in all we must give the Ledger the credit of being a 
thick-and-thin defender of the system of privately-owned 
railroads. 

To undermine the “respect of the community for 
property rights ” is indeed serious business, and we wonder 
that the Ledger did not go on and compare the 61 attempts 
to wreck single trains with the figures in the last report 
of the interstate commerce commission. It appears that 
during the year covered by the report, no less than 16 
railroad companies — not trains — were wrecked, 92 others 
were forced to surrender to larger roads, 7029 persons were 
killed by the cars (total murders same time in United 
States 6000), 33,881 persons injured and thousands of 
stockholders compelled to sacrifice their shares owing to 
wholesale watering of stock. Here is a “respect” for 
property rights and for life which we wonder the Ledger 
did not speak of. If all the railroad wreckers in the land 
are populists, thousands of them must have failed to vote 
at the presidential election. 

Seriously we think that any editor who undertakes to 
divert public attention from the great economic issues of 
the day by claiming that. the outlaws who “hold up” 
trains are inspired by populists has a pretty low opinion of 
American intelligence. 


“ Why not go to the root of the monetary evil,” writes 
John Franklin Clark of New York city, “and let the reply 
of the United States to the action of the government of 
India be the demonetization of both gold and silver, and 
the adoption of the multiple standard for and by which the 
value of the money unit shall be established, and thus 
relegate so far as the United States is concerned, both 
gold and silver to their true position and value as com- 
modities. In the end it must come to this the world over, 
if money remains in use, unless the people of the world 
We 
agree with our correspondent that any commodity basis 


submit to be the slaves of the so-called capitalists.” 
for money is unscientific. In this connection we quote 
from the Cleveland Citizen one of the most influential 
labor papers in the West, and certainly very well informed. 
It says: “‘Demonetize gold’ is a war ery that is now 
spreading throughout the West and South.” 


A petition is being circulated in Worcester county in 
this state for the demonetization of both gold and silver. 


Labor, Politics and Nationalism. 


Mr. Powderly tells a New York reporter that all depart- 
ments of labor, including the farmer, are destined to be 
drawn together, and that this union will be of a political 
nature. We quote from his interview: “I consider the 
outlook favorable. There has been a falling off in the 
ranks, but the organizations are building up again. The 


labor organization of the future, however, will be one in 
which all the departments of labor —I say departments 
instead of classes —will be represented. In the cities, 
when a meeting is being held nowadays, and the farmers 
are mentioned, someone cries, ‘Oh, that’s hayseed busi- 
ness.’ Still*the city man eats the farmer’s grain, and the 
farmer is a toiler. The city worker should be well in- 
formed about the affairs of the farmer, and the farmer 
should be posted on the affairs of the city worker, for their 
interests are identical. - The farmer will be a member of 
the labor organization that is to come. All organizations 
are political in one way or another. Should a strike take 
place, a judge issues warrants. It is thelaw. What is the 
remedy ? Why let labor elect its judges and representa- 
tives and have the laws changed. Politics are necessary. 
The government must have ownership of all railroads, for 
they are simply public highways. Then railroad employees 
will receive fair treatment and good wages. When the 
government owns the railroads, one third more men will be 
employed, and all being consumers, other classes of in- 
dustries will be gainers. Government ownership of rail- 
roads means even more than this. It means that trans- 
portation will be cheaper. It also means that no one will 
be discriminated against iu the matter of rates, as is now 
the case, as thousands of farmers and manufacturers know. 
The government should also own the telegraph system of 
the country and operate it for the benefit of the people as 
the post office is operated. This would mean extremely 
low rates and the employment of more people. I believe 
that the labor organization of the future will be the means 
of bringing about this change. 


Note and Comment. 


The people’s party of Essex county held a picnic at 
Marblehead on the Fourth, about 400 being present. 
Speeches were made by Henry R. Legate of Boston, 
George H. Cary, W. O. Waketield and W. P. Conway of 
Lynn. Mr. Dolan of Marblehead presided. The whole 
affair was a decided success, and the committee are plan- 
ning for similar meetings in various parts of the country. 


The New York state convention of the people’s party will 
be held at Sylvan Beach, Lake Oneida, niue miles from the 
city of Oneida, August 18. The farmer’s encampment in 
Oneida at that time. The populist conventiou promises to 
be a formidable affair. Over 30,000 farmers will attend the 
encampment and the occasion will afford a fine opportunity 
for exchanging political views. 


Some Albany (N. Y.) capitalists formed a company to 
build a large warehouse, and steps were taken to secure a 
railroad franchise for a half-mile spur to the New York 
Central and Hudson River railroad. Under the state laws 
railroad franchises must be put up to public auction and sold 
to the company which will pay the greatest percentage on 
its gross receipts. The warehouse capitalists bid one one- 
millionth per cent of its gross receipts, and as this was the 
only bid, they bagged the plum. It cost the city $100 to 
advertise for bids for this franchise, and it will take about 
a thousand years to get this money back. It is about time 
for legislation for all the people. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


We are pleased to learn from the Braintree Reporter 
that the public lighting experiment of that city is proving 
a grand success. It says: “The commercial and house 
lighting current was turned on for the first time on Satur- 
day night. Upwards of one thousand lights were attached 
and, as a whole, worked splendidly. Although the inside 
wiring of a few stores in the south part failed to work 
satisfactorily on the opening night, on Monday evening 
everything had been adjusted and everybody was loud in 
their praises of the successful work done by our efficient 
committee. It has been an acknowledged fact for a long 
time that Braintree has one of the best street lighting 
plants in the state, and now having added a commercial 
and house plant of such thorough workmanship and com- 
plete appartments, it stands among the first of towns in 
adopting electricity for lighting purposes.” 


Connecticut. 


A Portland correspondent writes The New Nation: “An 
outside corporation has just laid pipes to bring water from 
the -hills of Portland for our people.. We are paying $2300 
for the use of a free hydrant. This alone is one half of 
six per cent interest on the water bonds. ‘he citizens of 
the town are kicking themselves now because their eyes 
are open to the advantage of municipal ownership of pub- 
lic works. They now realize that it is cheaper to do their 
own work than to hire it done.” 


New York. 
Rome is discussing the question of municipal lighting. 


New Jersey. 


Perth Amboy has just completed its water-works at a 
total cost of $125,000. The works were turned over to the 
municipality last week, and the event was celebrated by 
the entire community, and many prominent citizens from 
various parts of the state participated therein. 


Georgia. 


The Macon Telegraph is making a noble fight for the 
city ownership of the water and gas plants. It loses no 
opportunity to urge upon the citizens the wisdom of buy- 
ing the local companies out. The sentiment in favor of 
pnblic ownership is growing in Macon. 


Minnesota. 


Springfield has voted to bond the city for a municipal 
electric light plant. 
Missouri. 


The Kansas City council committee on lighting has re- 
ported in favor of a municipal lighting system. 


Wisconsin. 


In his first baccalaureate sermon before the university 
of Wisconsin, President C. K. Adams, among other things, 
said: “Two currents of thought are finding expression at 
the present time. The first is the feeling, more or less 


clearly defined, that it is the function of government to 
provide for whatever seems to be best adapted to the good 
of the community as a whole. The post office, land grants 
to railroads, coast surveys, etc., also the development of 
the public school system show this tendency. The second 
current of thought may be described as a general, all per- 
vasive, restless discontent with the results of current poli- 
tical and economic thought. It is not my purpose to 
justify or denounce the fact of this discontent, but simply 
to call attention to its existence. It can hardly be denied 
that there is prevalent in other countries as well as-our 
own the general belief that we have not yet reached the 
proper adjustment of economic relations. This discontent 
has shown itself in many forms. For you who are now 
about to commence the active duties of life, this subject 
seems to me to have peculiar significance. It will be 
your lot to see the development of great principles. The 
age of voluntary combination, perhaps the age of socialism 
is upon us.” 


At a recent meeting in Milwaukee of the various trades 
unions of the state, a State Federation of Labor was 
formed. Among the planks adopted were the following: 
“The ballot is labor’s most effective weapon and in its use 
we must be educated and united. Our only hope of indus- 
trial emancipation lies in alliance with the progressive 
political forces of the times. Our greatest error in the 
past has been in the support of parties pledged to the per- 
petuation of an industrial system which has produced an 
arrogant plutocracy and impoverished the common people. 
The right of full and free expression of opinion is inalien- 
able, and we favor universal suffrage regardless of sex. 
Our banking system is a source of oppression to labor and 
should be abolished. We believe the government should 
be the only banker. All railroads, telephones and _tele- 
graphs should be owned by the government and operated 
by the people. Street railways, gas, electric light, water 
supply plants, ete , should be wherever located. If labor had 
free access to the resources of nature, most of its ills which 
beset it would vanish. We declare our opposition to pri- 
vate ownership of the soil and the mines, and believe the 
government should control all the resources of nature. 
Our country swarms with real estate boomers, and the land 
speculators who plunder the people by appropriating wealth 
created solely by the increase of population. We favor 
the adoption of the initiative and referendum system of 
making laws and believe that the whole people and not 
corrupt bodies of professional politicians should enact our 


laws.” 
Indiana, 


A $300,000 skewer trust has been formed, with head 
quarters at Muncie. 
Washington. 


Tacoma has bought the plant of the Light and Water 
company, paying two million dollars for it. 


South Dakota. 


The Grant County Review: The idea of nationalizing 
the liquor traffic is rapidly gaining ground, even among 
hitherto staunch prohibitionists. This plan has long been 
advocated by the Review, and is now conceded by all prac- 
tical and conservative thinkers to be the correct solution of 
a vexed problem. The following paragraph from the 
Madison Sentinel indicates that Mr. H. L. Loucks, the 
recognized leader of the Farmers’ alliance has adopted the 
nationalistic plan: “Our people should.all turn out to 
hear H. L. Loucks next Monday evening at the opera 
house. He speaks on the nationalization of the liquor 
traffic, a subject of interest to everyone. Mr. Iouckg has 
always been one of the strongest friends of temperance, 
but he believes that the remedy lies in state contol of the 
entire liquor question.” 
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; Capital in Capital in Capital in ; Capital in 
Prusts. Millions. Piuves: Millions. HOSS Millions. HOE: Millions. 

Acid 2 Distilling and cattlefeeding 34 Mineral water 25 Shot 
Alcohol 5 Dressed beef and provi- Morocco leather zZ Smelters 25 
American corn harvesters 5 _ sion 100 Music publishing and in- Snath 1-3 
American wringer 21-2 Dye and chemical com- struments Spring bed and mattress 
Axe 15 bine 2 Naval stores combine 1 Soap 1-2 
Barbed wire 10 Electric supply 10 Nitro-glycerine Soda water apparatus 3 1-2 
Bleachery combine 10 Electrical combination No.2 2 Oatmeal 31-2 Sponge 1-2 
Biscuit and cracker I2 Envelope 5 Oil cloth 21-2 Standard oil 90 
Bituminous coal 15 Flint glass 8 Paint combine 2 Starch 10 
Bolt and nut 10 Flour mill Paper bag 2 Steel and iron 4 
Boiler 15 Forge companies Paper box 5 Steel rail 50 
Borax 2 Fork and hoe 1 Patent leather 5 Straw board 8 
Brass 10 Fruit jar 1 Pearl barley Structural steel 5 
Broom 21-2 Fur combine 10 Pitch . 10 Sugar refiners’ 75 
Brush 2 Galvanized-iron and steel 2 Plate glass 8 Table glass and crockery 
Buckwheat 5 Gas [New York] 35 Plow Tin plate 
Butchers’ supply General electric 50 Pocket cutlery 2 Tissue paper 10 
Button 5 Glove 2 Pork combine 20 Tobacco 35 
Canned goods Gossamer rubber 12 Powder 11-2 Tombstone 
Canned meat and dressed Green glass 4 Preserved jelly m’f’g 12 Trunk 

beef Gypsum stucco mills Preservers’ combine 8 Tube 11 1-2 
Cash register 10 Harvester 11-2 Pulp 5 Turpeotine 
Carbon candle 3 Hinge 1 Ribbon 18 Type-founders 9 
Cartridge 10 Hop 1-2 Rice 21-2 Umbrella 8 
Casket and burial goods 1 Hide dealers Rock salt 5 Vapor stove 1 
Castor oil 1-2 Illinois steel 50 Rubber General shoe 2 Wall paper 38 
Cattle feeders Indurated fibre 1-2 Rubber trust No. 2 7 Watch 30 
Celluloid 8 Iron and coal 10 Safe 21-2 Water-works {pumping ma- 
Cigarette 25 Iron league 60 Safe No. 2 5 chinery 
Colorado coal combine 20 Jute bagging Salt 1 Wheel 1 
Condensed milk 15 Label printing Sandstone 1 Whip 1-z 
Confectioners 2 Leather board 1-2 Sanitary ware 3 White granite 
Copper ingot 20 Lime 3 Sash, door and blind 11-2 White lead 30 
Cordage 15 Linseed oil 18 Saw 5 Window glass 20 
Crockery 15 Lithograph 11 1-2 School book 2 Wire 10 
Cotton duck 10 Locomotive tire 2 School furniture 15 Wire rod a 
Cotton press 38 Lumber 2 School slate Wood screw 10 
Cotton seed oil 41 Manilla tissue 2 Screw Wool hat 1 1-2 
Cotton thread combine 7 Marble combine 20 Sewer pipe 2 Wrapping paper 1 
Cutlery 11-2 Match 71-2 Sheet copper 40 Wrought-iron pipe 
Cut nail Merchants’ steel 25 Sheet steel z Yellow pine %4 


Free competition has fostered the monopolization of industries to such an extent that the price of nearly every 
necessity of life is fixed by a private trust. We have taken the trouble to prepare a partial list of the more important 
private trusts built mainly on the ruin or surrender of small businesses. The item of capitalization is continually 
changing, as the stock usually increases as fast as new companies are taken into the combination. While our figures are 
in many cases estimated, they may be safely accepted as the approximate capitalization for the purposes of discussing 
the business situation. Several trusts we have not even attempted to estimate. Whether we look at the moral or the 
commercial side of the question, the disappearance of small industries is alarming. ‘ake the white lead trust, which is 
known on the stock exchange as the National Lead company. Its outstanding certificates aggregate 30 million dollars. 
In 1889 the trust controlled a majority of the stock in 31’companies, including the plant of three.smelters and one re- 
finery for the production of pig lead. Over eight mlliions of the stock is water. There is probably not a company of 
the original 31 which is not the result of local combination and rivalry disastrous to small concerns. ‘Tariff reduction 
tends to solidify rather than destroy the trust. Of the 4,047 recognized millionaires, only 1,125 won their fortunes in 
protected industries. 

Among the most dangerous combinations of the land is the Western Union Telegraph company. Upon it is based 
a daily newspaper monopoly which has had a tendency to lower the general tone of editorial discussion upon this 
subject. : 

: The New Nation is circulating a petition asking Congress to take over the telegraph and telephone and run it for 
the people. The spirit of reform now moving upon the waters is economic and practical in temper. ‘The people’s party 
has made a record of a million votes as a starter. One demand in its platform is for the government ownership of the 
telegraph and telephone. Let every populist and reformer join the great company that will knock at the door of Con- 
gress next session to demand the public ownership of means of communication. Send for a petition, a copy of which we 
print below, and request all reform papers to reproduce ic in its columns : 


[Return to The New Nation, 13 Winter Street, Boston, Mass., by Noy. 1, fos, at latest. ] 
To rHE HONORABLE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED: 


Your petitioners, the undersigned citizens of the United States, residents of the State of —————— respectfully repre- 
sent that the telegraph service of this country has become a burdensome monopoly in the hands of a company extort ing in charges more 
tan twice as much as the people of other countries, favored with government lines, are obliged to pay, — a company that uses to the 
utmost its great capital to eradicate all fair competition, and exerts a banetul control over the press upon which the citizens are forced to 
rely for information. 

We also represent that on the expiring of the telephonic patents, now soon to occur, a similar monopoly in that method of trans- 
mitting intelligence is likely to be established, as grievous to the people as that of the telegraph. 

We therefore respectfully petition your honorable bodies to pass laws establishing a Government telegraph and telephone service 


| When this sheet is full, paste on strong paper of equal width and continue signatures. ] 


NAME, STREET. TOWN. 


STATE. 


JuLy 15, 1893) 
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Low'Priced 
TYPE 


WRITERS. 


—— 


DOES WORK EQUAL TO THE MOST 
EXPENSIVE MATHINES. 


SPEEDY! PRACTICAL! DURABLE! 


No instruction is needed for its use, and speed is 
easily attained by little practice. 


WORLD Gs [ 5 WRITES 77 


TYPEWRITER CHARACTERS. 


The Typewriter Improvement Co., 
274 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
_ 164 La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 


Wonderful Discovery !! 


Dr. Ransophier’s Electric 
Magnetic Appliance. An in- 
stant relief for all pain. 

~ Can be applied to any part 
of the person easily ; never 
gets out of order. Stops 
headache in 2 minutes, re- 
lieves nervousness and pro- 
duces. sleep, stops neu- 
ralgic pains; relieves Rheu- 
matism. Heart troubles, Sci- 
atica, Kidney, Bladder and Liver ailments, 
can be helped or cured by this Magnetic appli- 
ance. Quickens blood, renews Vigor far 
more effectively than any medecine to be taken 
internally; indorsed by eminent physicians. 
Sent to any part of the United States on re- 
ceipt of price, $2.00 
Descriptive circular and agents’ terms sent 
on application, Address, 


BOSTON MAGNETIC CO., 19 West Street, Beston. 
BALDNESS AND ITS CAUSES CURED BY 


; SEMMES’ 


Electric Hair 


Restorer. 


A vegetable tonic which has stood the 
test of prolonged trial at the hands of hun- 
dreds of the best experts, both physicians and 
chemists, in all chronic diseases of the human 
scalp, cnring baldness, patchy baldness, fall- 
ing hair, dry ov brittle hair, dandruff, eczema 
and allscalp diseases. Why Semmes E. H R. 
is so popular: It is composed absolutely of 
roots and herbs, it is an infallible remedy for 
baldness. We are not afraid to say: Analyze it. 
Tf you find one grain of lead or sulphur we 
will give you $1000, or if it fails to perform 
what we say it will. 

48 Winter st., Boston, Mass. 
Richmond, Va. 


Consultation Fiee by Dr. J. Semmes. 
Call for testimonials of physician 


121 Broad st., 


If you are going to the 


WORLD'S FAIR 


Be sure that your tickets read via 


Fitchburg Railroad 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 
SHORT LINE 
BOSTON TO CHICAGO. 


Palace Sleeping Cars. 


Through without change via 


NIAGARA FALLS. 


1) 


Trains leave Boston, Causeway Street Pas- 
senger Station 


9.00 A.M. 3.00 P.M. 7.00 P.M. 


For further information apply to 


J. R. WATSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 


A WONDERFUL THING!! 


Hot Water 


Without Fire. 
The CLIMAX SOLAR-WATER HEATER 


Utilizes the SUN’S Heat 


And gives Hot Water at all hours of the day 
and night, without expense. 


——( ) ——— 
No delay. 


No care. 


Flows instantly. 
No worry. 
Wonderful. 


The water at times almost boils. 


Always ready. 


Send for circular. 

O— 
CLARENCE M. KEMP, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Also, Gas Machines make gas at 75e. per 
1000 feet. Safe, reliable, efficient. A child 
can operate them. Cellar Drainers to make 
wet cellars dry, automatic. 


FOR PEOPLES PARTY NEWS 


READ 


‘THE NEW NATION. 


OLD BOOKS! OLD MAGAZINES! 


WRITE FOR LISTS. 
ALSO, ALL THE NEW BOOKS. 
Cash paid for Old Books, 


G. E. GIRLING & BRO, 
922 West Harrisou St., Chicago. 


Mention The New Nation. 


UNION GONSTRUGTION CO, 


Union’s Patent System of Sewage. 


Single Houses, Factories, Public Institutions,. 
Towns and Cities provided with this most 
effective and money-saving system. 
Proposals received and Estimates 
made in any part of the United 
States, Persons using Union 
Patents must receive from 
Agents Guarantee Cer- 
tificates from Com- 
pany. 

113 Devonshire St. - - Room 7 
BOSTON, MASS. 

F. J. STARK, Treasurer. — F. L. UNION, Engineer. 


No trouble to answer inquiries. Write us for 
price delivered at your station if 


BUFFALO GLUTEN FEED 


isn’t kept on sale near you. 


It’s peculiarly adapted for milch cows, but a 
good feed for all animals. 


Better than corn meal and costs no more. 
Is made at Buffalo and Peoria. 


CHAS. M. COX & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
Chamber of Commerce Building. 


AN EXPOSITION OF NATIONALISM 


BY B. FRANKLIN HUNTER. 
SECOND EDITION. 


A comprehensive statement of the various 
phases of nationalism considered from the 
political, economic and ethical standpoints. 
Sixteen pages. 


5 cents per copy; $4 per hundred. 


Send orders to Miss DrANA HIRSCHLER, 
2026 Camac St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send 10 cents for sample package. Beautif 
your lamps for months with one package. 
Address, 
Magic Red, Box 88, Crawford, IIl. 


DOMESTIC Refrigerators 
$15 to $75. 


COMMERCIAL Refrigerators. 


$20 to $400. 
—_—o— 
Trade solicited from other 
states. 
O— 


Address, 
W. H. MORSE, 28 Avery St., Boston, Mass. 


A TRAVELLING MAN 


writes: ‘‘I bave been radically cured of con- 
firmed constipation and all of its attending 
evils without medicines, injections-or incon- 
venience by your admirable system of treat- 
ment,’’ A pamphlet on the subject will be sent 
for .our cents in stamps. Address, 


THE DILATER COMPANY, 
Canton, Ohio. 
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BOOKS FOR THE TIMES. 


SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO REVELA- 
TION. 


By Rev. F. M. Sprague. 


THE NEW NATION. 
Abraham Lincoln 


By John T. Morse, Jr. 


With a Portrait and Map. 2 vols. 
gilt top, $2.50. 


“An intélligent estimate of the character, in- 
fluence and policy of the martyr-statesman, 


$1.75. 
WOMAN’S PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE 


16mo 


[JuLy 15, 1893 


HAVE YOU READ THIS BOOK? 
Philip Meyer’s Scheme. 


(A Story of Trades Unionism.) 


BY LUKE A, HEDD. 
Every Union Man should read it. 
Every Non-Union Man should read it. 


By Caroline F. Corbin, author of ‘ His 


Marriage Vow,”’ etc. $1.50. 
HEALTH. THE RELATION OF: THE 
SEXES 
By Dr. A. J. Ingersoll, with portrait of au- 
thor. $1.00. 
FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CONTRA- 
BANDS 


By Elizabeth Hyde Botume. $1.25. 


A. LOOK UPWARD: 


SPIRITUAL SCIENCE AND MENTAL HEAL-— 
Ing By Susie C. Clark. $1.25. 


SPEECHES LECTURES AND LETTERS 


Of Wendell Phillips. First and second 
series, with portraits. Each volume sold 
separately. Price, per volume, Library edi- 
tion, $2.50; Beacon edition, $1.50 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF WENDELL 
PHILLIPS 


By George Lowell Austin. 
and illustrations. $1.50 


With portrait 


LET HIM FIRST BE A MAN. 


Essays chiefly relating to Education and 
Culture By W. H. Venable, LL.D. $1.25. 


Works. 
THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH: 


AN EXPOSITION OF MODERN SOCIALISM. 
Revised and enlarged edition. 


Laurence Gronlund’s 


TA IRA! 
oR, DANTON IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


OUR DESTINY, 


THE INFLUENCE OF NATIONALISM ON 
MORALS AND RELIGION, 


Cloth, $1.00 each; Paper, 50 cents. 


QUABBIN. 


The story of a small town with outlooks 
upon Puritan life. By F. H. Underwood 
LL.D. Illustrated. $1.75. 


GOD’S IMAGE IN MAN. 


Somer INTUITIVE PERCEPTIONS OF TRUTH 
By Henry Wood. Cloth, $1.00. 


EDWARD BURTON 


By Henry Wood. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 
cents. : 


DREAMS OF THE DEAD 


By Edward Stanton. Introduction by 
Edward 8. Huntington. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 


The above sent by mail upon receipt of price. 


Illustrated Catalogs Free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 10 Milk St., Boston, 


Every Employer should read it. 


together with a truthful, orderly and just pre- 
sentation of the circumstances of his career, is 
all that one can demand from a fresh biogra- 
phy. Such an estimate and such a presenta- 
tion will be found in these two volumes. 
Thanks are due to Mr. Morse for his masterly 
portrait of one of our best andigreatest men.”’ 
— Chicago Tribune. 

“The author has succeeded admirably in 
relating with the utmost fairness the salient 
incidents of the rebellion, devoting especial 
space to the narrative of the McClellan drama.”’ 
— Philadelphia Press. 


Paper Cover, price 25 cents. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


There is an undefinable something in its 
plot, if plot it may be called, that appeals to 
every wage-worker, and every wage-worker in 
the land should read it. In ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward,’’ Edward Bellamy has given the world 
a better impulse. ‘‘ Philip Meyer’s Sckeme”’ 
tells in its peculiar way, a story that might be 
termed an introduction to Bellamy’s story. — 
Omaha World-Herald, Oct. 16, 1892. 

The author, evidently a practical worker, 
propounds a novel project for surmounting the 
chief. difficulties in the problem of capital and 
labor. The characters are typical employers 
and workingmen.— Christian Herald, N. Y., 
Nov. 16, 1892. 

This is a novel with a purpose. and its pur- 
pose is to show how the problem of capital and 
labor may be solved without the violences that 
commonly attend tbe great social and _ polit- 
ical revolutions.— Twentieth Century, Dec. 8 
1892. 

If men who work for wages were to com- 
bine on the lines suggested in this book, there 
would be an end to the conflict between labor 
and certain phases of capital. It is an ideal 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


NEARER THAN A DREAM, 


An epitome of nationalism with objections 
stated and answered. 
Send stamp for sample copy. 


50 copies for $1.00. 


6é 66 


100 2.00. scheme of co-operation.— John Habberton in 
Godey’s Magazine, Dec., 1892. 
Address, Mr Hedd has not solved the labor question ; 


THE NEW NATION, 
13 Winter St., Boston. 


The Gospel of Wealth. 


By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


but he is a clear thinker and has done some- 
thing in the direction of its solution. We have 
read the book and cheerfully commend it to 
the careful attention of every man who depends 
on the sweat of his brow for food and shelter. 
—N. Y. Herald, April 30, 1593. 


J. S. OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose Street, N. Y. 
NATIONAL OWNERSHIP OF RAIL- 
ROADS AND TELEGRAPHS, 


By THOMAS V. CATOR 
OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
0. 


Mailed to any address, postage prepaid: ten 
copies, 25 cents; twenty copies, 50 cents; fifty 
copies, $1; and larger numbers at same rates. 
Send money order to 


ARTHUR GORE, 
Harrison street, cor. Fourth, San Francisco. 


“ Everybody’s Law Book.” 


Is the title of the new 768 page work prepared 
by J. Alexander Koones, LL.B., mem- 
ber of the New York Bar. 


This pamphlet has had an enormous sale in 
England, and ought to be read and studied by 
every American, showing as it does the views 
of an American miliionaire on the distribu- 
tion of wealth. It treats of: 


The problem of the administration of 
wealth. 

The man is moreimportant than the money. 

Three modes of disposing of wealth. 

Nations should go further in this direction. 

The duty of the man of wealth, etc. 


37 pp. 8vo. Price by mail, 10 cents. 


JENKINS & McCOWAN, 
224 Centre Street, New York. 


THE COMING NATION. 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA. 


For a Government of, by and for the People 
as outlined in Bellamy’s ‘* Looking Back- 
ward,”’ abolishing the possibility 
of Poverty. 

It enables every man and woman to be their 
own lawyer. It teaches what are your rights 
and how to maintain them. When to begin a 
law suit and when to shun one. It contains 
the useful information every business man 
needs in every state inthe Union It contains 
business forms of every variety useful to the 
lawyer as well as to all who have legal busi- 
ness to transact. 

Inclose two dollars for a copy, or two- 
cent postage stamp for a table of contents and 
terms to agents. Address, 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher, 335 Sixth Ave., New York. 


No Advertising Admitted. 


Please Send For Sample Copy. 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS. 


Jackson, Mich. 
State Organ of the Farmers’ Alliance. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 
Keep in the Middle of the Road. 
Circulation, 4100, 


